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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
CHARLES E. HURD 
WILLIAM D. T. TREFRY 
WILLIAM P. TRENT 
HENRY H. HARPER 
JOHN PAUL BOCOCK 
J. ARNOLD FARRER 


No. 8918. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Be Ir KNowN, That whereas Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Henry H. Harper, Charles E. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, 
William D. T. Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. 
Trent have associated themselves with the intention of 
forming a corporation under the name of T’HE BIBLIOPHILE 
SociETY, for the purpose of the study and promotion of the 
arts pertaining to fine book-making and illustrating, and to 
the occasional publication of specially designed and illus- 
trated books for distribution among its members at a mini- 
mum cost of production, and have complied with the 
provisions of the statutes of this Commonwealth in such 
case made and provided, as appears from the certificate of 
the President, Treasurer, and Directors of said corporation, 
duly approved by the Commissioner of Corporations, and 
recorded in this office: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, William M. Olin, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby certify that said 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Henry H. Harper, Charles E. Hurd, 
J. Arnold Farrer, William D. T. Trefry, John Paul Bocock, 
and W. P. Trent, their associates and successors, are legally 
organized and established as and are hereby made an existing 
corporation under the name of THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY, 
with the powers, rights, and privileges, and subject to the 
limitations, duties, and restrictions which by law appertain 
thereto. 

Witness my official signature hereunto subscribed, 

Cpnon and the seal of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
Bees \ setts hereunto affixed, this fifth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and one. 

(Signed ) WM. M. OLIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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The articles published in this Year Book on “ Biblio- 
mania,’ ‘‘ Concerning the Art of Illustration,’ and 
“The Revival of Old Authors,” are all written by 
members specially for the Society. 
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BIBLIOMANIA 
BY ROSWELL FIELD 


Ons of the most pleasurable diversions enjoyed by 
people of taste is probably that of collecting books. 
Many writers have exhausted their eloquence in vain 
endeavours to impress readers with the folly of “ crazy 
book-collecting,” but the more they decry the pur- 
suit, the more eager collectors are to indulge their 
fancies in this direction; and each succeeding year 
finds many new and energetic recruits in the ranks. 

What is the heinous offence committed by our 
friend and neighbour, the bibliomaniac? Why has 
that estimable person been pursued with tirade and 
execration for as many years as book publishing 
and book collecting have promoted the advancement 
of knowledge? Is it because it is assumed that the 
bibliomaniac collects his books merely for the pleasure 
of collecting? If so, is there no clemency for him, 
no generous excuse for a very human weakness, no 
feeling of congratulation that his eagerness for acqui- 
sition has taken so creditable a form? To go further, 
has a bibliomaniac ever been swerved from his course 
by the concentrated attack of the last four hundred 
years? Are there not more bibliomaniacs and fiercer 
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to-day than ever before? And, last of all, what is 
the outcome of bibliomania in the cultivation of the 
taste for the many arts combined in a perfectly made 
book ? 

According to a very generally accepted lexico- 
graphy, bibliomania is thus defined: “ Book madness 
—a rage for collecting and possessing books, espe- 
cially rare and curious ones.” In more concise terms 
bibliophilism is dismissed with the definition, “a love 
of books.” This seems hardly fair to the biblioma- 
niac, although he is by all odds the most roundly 
abused good fellow in all the great family of col- 
lectors, and goes through life —at least his biblio- 
maniac life — knowing that he is condemned even 
by those whom he may — not without reason — 
consider the Pharisees of literature. 

Bibliomania is not of recent origin; many men of 
high estate from the earliest times of books have suc- 
cumbed to its seductive influences. In its most 
malignant form, it is a state of mind that amounts in 
some cases to a disease. It has as many species of 
incipient germs as there are subjects to contain them. 
The man who unconditionally condemns bibliomania, 
off-hand and without reflection, however, is wholly 
lacking in the principles which should characterize 
worthy criticism. Our good neighbour is vaguely 
described as a bibliomaniac,— which is to say, a 
fellow who runs after, and buys, and shelves, and 
catalogues books with little or no consideration for 
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aught save their titles, their bindings, or their scarcity 
in the market. This worthy individual does not 
thereby commend himself to the student or the aus- 
tere book-lover, but who shall say that he has made 
a false start? He has been overtaken by the dis- 
ease of acquisition, and he is, it may be, pandering 
to that infirmity with but little of the noble impulse 
that stirs the genuine book-lover; for all that, he 
has made a start, his attention has been directed 
to the beauties of books as material possessions, 
and he has graced his home with the most delightful 
and, not infrequently, the most useful ornaments. 
He has the disease; pray heaven it may yield to 
rational and methodical treatment, and that he may 
learn that his ornaments possess hidden delights even 
greater than he contemplated. 

If bibliomania is a disease, it is at least a curable 
disease ; and as men have risen from a bed of sick- 
ness better and stronger for the temporary prostra- 
tion, so the bibliomaniac recovers from the virulence 
of his attack with freshly awakened sympathies, 
and with more keenly intellectual desires. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the foundation of many 
a fine library has been laid by a mere desire to 
possess books, presumably “rare and curious books,” 
as the lexicographers put it; and while I have never 
heard that anybody has been mentally unbalanced 
or retarded by this incipient disorder, I could cite 
hundreds of instances where the impulse has led to a 
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better understanding of the virtues of book collecting, 
and where a poor unreading browser among the 
shops has been drawn into the reading habit, when 
otherwise he might never have known either covers 
orcontents. Therefore, as Johnson might express it, 
much may be made of a bibliomaniac if he is caught 
young. We do not despise the child because he 
pats and loves the horse he has not learned to ride, 
nor should we despise the bibliomaniac because in 
his bookish infancy he fails to appreciate the whole 
glories of his possessions. Give him time; trust to 
the subtle atmosphere of the library to redeem him 
from his wandering; and remember, O bibliophile, 
that if his case is hopeless in the better sense, and if 
he recovers from the distemper only to return to the 
primitive state, his infatuation and persistence have 
acquired precious tomes which we may be able to 
obtain at reduced prices. 

The true bibliophile, who is a superior sort of 
being, and who in his perfected staté is beyond criti- 
cism, will confess that his love of books is not untinged 
with bibliomania. Did you ever know a book-lover 
who would not walk out of his way to secure a 
volume that possessed many of the features dear to 
the bibliomaniac? Does our learned friend, the 
professor, think the less of his Horace because its 
margins have been annotated by Gladstone? Does 
he resent the binding contributed by Zaehnsdorf, or 
Cobden-Sanderson, or Chambolle-Duru 2? If he owns 
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a copy of “ Fanshawe ”— despised though it may 
have been by Hawthorne — or a “ Moll Pitcher ” of 
1832, does he secrete it shamefacedly in a chest in 
the attic, or does he expose it, not inconspicuously, 
on a shelf in his library, glancing benignantly over 
his spectacles, and remarking with a just touch of 
pride in his voice, “By the way, have you seen 
this?” —- with pronounced accentuation of the 
“this” % 

We are indeed a band of incorrigible hypocrites 
if we pretend that the gentle vices of bibliomania are 
not continually overcoming: us, and that we rise above 
the pestilential yearnings of others less firmly an- 
chored to the rock. That our madness is sporadic, it 
is true; but when the mind is once inoculated with 
the virus of true bibliophilism, bibliomania is likely 
to break out only in a mild and harmless form. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this rule; and I 
am very sorry for them. The book-lover, so-called, 
who lacks any of the thrills that go with the estab- 
lishment and enjoyment of a library in all of its ap- 
pointments, has deprived himself of many of the most 
pleasurable literary or semi-literary emotions. That 
bibliophile never pats his horse or caresses his dog. 
To him his books are merely tools of trade, acces- 
sories to knowledge, to be pawed over, thrown away 
and replaced by new copies when worn out. He 
glories in the fact that his books are his servants 
rather than his companions, and he affects to despise 
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and laugh at the sentimental relation which others 
have established with their books. Look out for 
that man! He is not of us; he is not of the elect; 
there is as little of warmth and the genial glow of 
fellowship in his library as in the middle gallery 
of the catacombs in the Appian Way. His very 
books cry out against him; but he hears them not, 
for he is deaf as well as blind. 

Strangely enough, and without regard for the ex- 
cellent opportunities afforded by the patient efforts of 
the lexicographers, the bibliophile is constantly, and 
often maliciously, confounded with the bibliomaniac. 
It has been cheerfully confessed that they may have 
certain tastes in common, but to call a bibliophile a 
bibliomaniac is to conduct a lover, languishing for 
his maiden’s smile, to the asylum for the demented, 
and to shut him up in the ward for the incurables. 
The only excuse for such confusion is that the bib- 
liomaniac may, through the soothing grace of time 
and experience, become a bibliophile. The denun- 
ciation of bibliophilism, as included in bibliomania, 
has brought out some of the most astonishing state- 
ments given to humanity since Brother Jasper under- 
took to straighten out the mysteries of the planetary 
system. Within a few weeks it has been gravely 
set forth in print that “the book-lover cares only for 
the concrete book,” and that “the binding and the 
rarity of the editions are for him the intrinsic value 
of what he has obtained.” This amusing dictum 
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amounts merely to “ I-have-said-it-and-therefore-it- 
must-be-so.” 

A pronunciamento even more astonishing has 
found its way into published criticism. A gentle- 
man, who describes himself as “a book-reader,” 
solemnly announces that “the book-lover is not a 
book-reader.” “How, most noble father,” said the 
peasant to the Parsee, “ would you answer the scoffer 
who derides our holy truths?” “I would answer 
him,” replied the sage, “ with a club, for that is the 
only argument he can comprehend.” Happily the 
wise Solomon has given us a suggestion less aggres- 
sive and quite as efficacious: “ Answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit.” 

The bibliophile is as-much a lover of the contents 
of his book as the man who loves his home prizes 
not merely the external walls, but the glow, the com- 
forts, the delights and the enticing atmosphere of the 
interior. He does not think the less of his home 
because the house has been freshly painted, or be- 
cause its exterior is altogether pleasing to the eye, 
and he does not deprive the home of these acces- 
sories whenever they seem to be required or to be 
desirable. The word itself, “ Bibliophile,” lover of 
books, carries out the most comprehensive sugges- 
tion; and while a droning student, thinking only of 
the purely practical side of his library, might not 
fulfil the entire meaning of bibliophilism, yet a bib- 
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liophile is surely not one to whom a book might as 
well be a skilfully executed dummy. For we are 
speaking of book /overs, not mere book collectors, 
carefully avoiding an error into which so many cap- 
tious, scolding, and unreasonable critics fall. 

For bibliomania in its earlier stages, the biblio- 
mania that leads to better things, we may have sym- 
pathy and gentle encouragement, and we may join 
with the bibliomaniac himself in the good-natured 
laugh his enthusiasm, leaning to the side of folly, 
has provoked. For much scornful truth has been 
expressed by the satirists, and Dr. Ferrier did not hit 
the nail less surely on the head when, contemning 
the “ meaner paths,” he wrote : — 


But devious oft from ev’ry classic Muse, 

The keen collector meaner paths will choose : 

And first the margin’s breadth his soul employs, 

Pure, snowy, broad, the type of nobler joys. 

In vain might Homer roll his tide of song, 

Or Horace smile, and Tully charm the throng ; 

If crost by Pallas’ ire, the trenchant blade 

Or too oblique, or near, the edge invade, 

The bibliomane exclaims, with haggard eye, 

NO MARGIN !—turns in haste, and scorns to buy. 


The acute stages follow with incredible swiftness. 
The crisis may not be reached for years, but the 
violence of the attack is not long delayed. In this, 
as in many other ways, bibliomania differs from bib- 
liophilism. The lover of books may be an assiduous 
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reader long before he obtains his bibliophilistic de- 
gree. But when a boy he reads like a boy; and 
with a boy’s carelessness he seeks not to preserve the 
volumes that have given him so much delight. Ah, 
happy he, who in the decline of manhood can rever- 
ently handle the good books that have borne him 
company since the hours of childhood! The purified 
spirit of the book-lover is rarely in the boy, and it is 
only after he has laid the foundation of half a dozen 
libraries, scattered by the impulsive changes of youth, 
that he realizes the feeling of comradeship, the tender 
relation, that has grown up between the reader and 
his book. Then he begins his quest for the com- 
panions of his boyhood — first editions many of them 
—and a gentle fever of bibliomania seizes him, 
tempered by a wholesome book-love. 

Our friend, the bibliomaniac, collects indiscrimi- 
nately, through his bookseller, through catalogues, 
and through advertisements. In many cases, un- 
happily, he is unable to distinguish wisely between 
good and bad, between rare masterpieces and easily 
obtainable trash : — 


At ev’ry auction, bent on fresh supplies, 

He cons his catalogue with anxious eyes ; 
Where’er the slim Italics mark the page, 
Curious and Rare his ardent mind engage. 


He too often forgets that if this out-of-print trash 
were not trash it would not be out of print. And 
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there are some who gloat over the possession of a 
book so bad that only a few copies are extant, and 
who often are pleased with, rather than ashamed of, 
a volume reeking with obscenity and emphasized 
with illustrations so vulgar that it would be confis- 
cated by the postal authorities. This is the lowest 
descent of bibliomania. The bibliophile, on the 
other hand, has acquired the art of distinguishing 
phases of literary composition. The indiscriminate 
reading in boyhood— by no means so harmful as 
frequently asserted — has been replaced by an intelli- 
gent appreciation of what is truly good and worth 
while in literature, and on that knowledge his library 
is eventually built up; the chaff winnowed from the 
wheat, or, at least, relegated to its proper place as 
chaff. 

Different book-lovers have different fancies. A 
man may be, indeed, as fond of his books as a swain 
of his mistress, and never change a cover in his 
library. Perhaps he argues —and not without logic 
— that while fine feathers may make fine birds, elab- 
orate covers do not make fine books; and that his 
children are as dear to him in homespun as in broad- 
cloth and silks. Another believes that “the cover’s 
the thing,” and he sometimes commits the indiscre- 
tion of adorning a cheap book with an expensive 
cover. But of what avail is the cover if the printing 
is bad, the paper cheap, the illustrations tawdry ? 
The book-maker’s art demands harmony, coherence, 
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a group of virtues all in keeping, and the slightest 
violation of these canons is an offence against art. 
The whims of book-lovers not infrequently depart 
from sumptuous bindings and elaborated titles, and 
turn the fancy to special inscriptions by the author 
or extra illustrations by the artist, running also to 
“uncuts,” large paper copies, editions on vellum, 
black-letter editions, the cherished “ first editions ” in 
their faded covers, and a score of other caprices. 
For in bibliophilism, as in everything else, tot homines 
quot sententiae. 

The lover of rich bindings spends much enjoyable 
time planning how best he shall beautify his favour- 
ites. My lady, running to her dressmaker, could 
not be more assiduous in her purpose than he in con- 
ference with his bookbinder. As a man of taste, he 
studies long and thoughtfully the character of the 
garb, and he will no more violate the harmonies or 
antagonize the suggestion of his volume than the 
lady will select a colour that quarrels with her com- 
plexion. To the bibliophile who is acquainted with 
his book, this dressmaking period — call it so if you 
will—is a season of keenest anxiety, and yet of 
sweet content, and when the dress is completed and 
the lady of the library comes home in her admirable 
finery, no father is prouder of his queenly daughter 
than the bibliophile of this sumptuous beauty. 

The fatal tendency of many bibliophiles is to 
“putter” with their books, and to overload them 
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either with ornamentation, or, worse yet, what passes 
for such. This may take the form of cheap illumina- 
tion, or so-called extra illustration, two very common 
and little appreciated dangers. Many a book, worthy 
a better fate, has been irretrievably ruined by daubs 
of coloured inks clumsily applied, a sacrilege against 
which the helpless volume vainly cries out. Red 
lettering is employed with no discrimination, and 
splotches of blood seem to profane the pages. An- 
other man — well-meaning fellow that he is, and of 
excellent parts in the goodly company of biblio- 
philes — inserts extra illustrations with hideous dis- 
regard of conformity to the purpose or strict congruity 
of the text. “I would,” exclaimed an outraged 
book-lover, contemplating a beautiful but irrelevant 
illustration proudly inserted by an over-enthusiastic 
friend, “as soon think of introducing Judith or Esther 
into the company of the Last Supper.” 

Such offenders may have the right to regard them- 
selves book-lovers, but they are not the less book- 
wreckers, and they have much to learn before they 
are taken into the cloister and permitted to sit with 
the inner circle of the elect. A dowdy book is a 
worse crime than a dowdy woman, for the woman 
merely commits a form of suicide, while with the 
unhappy book the offence is little short of murder. 
And although it is permitted to a man to do whatso- 
ever he will with his own, it is within the limitations 
of bibliophilistic fellowship to wrestle with that man 
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and to wish him “all sorts of prosperity with a little 
more taste.” 

There are also those among bibliophiles whose 
anxiety to dress their antiquated darlings in costly 
raiment leads them into unpardonable excesses and 
offences against the most delicate book sentiment. 
Such men no sooner come into possession of a trea- 
sure, with the lovelight still sparkling in its old eyes, 
than they rip off the covers and put on an expensive 
binding, fancying that they are catering to the pro- 
prieties and exhibiting the real book-lover’s feeling. 
“Body of a dog,” exclaims the true bibliophile, “I 
would not exchange my old brown cover that has 
come down to me from five and seventy years for 
the rarest workmanship of London and Paris!” And 
he is right. The man who would tear apart the old 
boards of a Webster Speller is not a man to be trusted 
in a library. The very books would shiver and 
shrink on their shelves. The bibliophile must know 
not only how to embellish, but when to embellish. 
Old women for dignity and veneration; young 
women for brilliancy and dress parade! 

When two or three bibliophiles meet together 
great is the joy and excellent is the discourse. “ We 
had excellent discourse last evening,” quoth Dr. 
Johnson. “ Yes,” replied the obsequious Boswell, 
“you tossed and gored several persons.” Such is 
not the discourse of fellow bibliophiles, whose hearts 
are mellowed by sympathetic comradeship, and whose 
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conversation glows with the kindred feeling. And 
by and by, for so it happens, these comrades are 
moved to bind themselves more closely together, 
and they add to their number other good bibliophiles 
and true, and from this fellowship springs a society 
of endeavour, with the impulse to do something for 
the sacred cause of book-love, to realize that each 
member has contributed by his individual effort 
to the beautifying and the glorification of a good 
book. 

For such societies, properly conducted and ration- 
ally controlled, there is always an opportunity with 
a raison d’étre. There are a few in the United 
States; would that there were many more! Such a 
society should have for its members only true biblio- 
philes, and its first care should be to select for its 
efforts a book that is worth publishing ; the next, to 
bestow upon that book all the wealth of art detail 
that good taste and good judgment demand. Alas, 
O bibliophiles, how many of us have been seduced 
into squandering potential sums for the resurrection 
and elaboration of unworthy writings that died long 
ago because they had not the excuse for living! 
This is the crime of bibliomania that temporarily 
befuddles the brain of the bibliophile. But when 
wisdom has selected a worthy book, and art has ex- 
hausted itself in its cunning and its beauty, who 
repines that the printer, the illustrator, the binder, 
and the publisher must be paid? Exegimus monumen- 
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tum aere perennius, and wisdom is justified of her 
children. 

While we are thus adding to the world’s treasures, 
and rightly glorying in a good work worthily per- 
formed, what of the hopeless bibliomaniac, who stands 
knocking at the door, a wistful look in his eyes and 
a purse jingling in his eager hand? A modest fellow 
this same bibliomaniac, despite the charges of arro- 
gance and self-sufficient egotism so long preferred 
against him. For he says in substance: “I have 
not your learning, good bibliophiles, nor wholly your 
sympathetic appreciation of the niceties of the book- 
making art; but I have the soul-longing to possess 
so rare and beautiful a book, and why is not that 
longing not only natural but commendable ? ” 

True enough. We do not jeer and deride the 
man who spends his thousands for paintings from 
the greatest masters, for vases from the Orient, for 
sculpture, for tapestries, for the almost priceless trea- 
sures that are denied to the poor savant, whatever 
his learning or his taste; why then shall we hold 
him up to ridicule because he chooses to collect 
beautiful and costly books? Is it the scolding Bol- 
lioud-Mermet, or the witty Dr. John Ferriar, directing 
satire against the bibliomaniac, to whom the art of the 
book-maker and bookbinder owes its development 
and its encouragement? Are the glorious achieve- 
ments of book-making attributable to the patronage 
of the poorly paid professor, the omnivorous reader, 
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the plodding student, whatever their accomplish- 
ments or their learning ? Were the patrons of Aldus, 
of Benvenuto Cellini, of Geoffroy Tory, of Nicholas 
and Clovis Eve, of “ Le Gascon,” men of preéminent 
knowledge, of comprehensive and exhaustive scholar- 
ship ? 

The bibliomaniac, whether we call him Mecenas 
or by a more modern English name, has played a 
good part in a useful way. He is not altogether 
perfect in this world of books, and he often stumbles 
sadly and exhibits a deficiency of intellectual impulse. 
But he is good to art, he is good to bibliophilism ; 
and he is all the better for our very good Society. 
He does not deserve the unsparing ridicule that has 
been heaped upon him as well by authors as by 
pedants; for he zealously assists in glorifying the 
works of the one and in relieving the mustiness of 
the other. It is largely due to his liberal patronage 
that men and women of exceptional talent are en- 
couraged to compete for recognition and honours in 
the multiplicity of arts represented in a worthy book. 
Gently and wisely led, the bibliomaniac loses no- 
thing of that impulse which is commendable, nothing 
of that thirst which is worthy; but he grows in grace 
and in wisdom, and learns to prize at its true value 
a glorious book gloriously adorned. 


For stupid prose my fancy never throbs, 
In spite of vellum leaves or silver knobs. 
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CONCERNING THE ART OF | 
ILLUSTRATION 


BY HOWARD PYLE 


As Every word is the cloak of a living thought, so 
the term “Illustration” covers the idea of the bring- 
ing of a bright light. 

For ages past the Genius of Literature and the 
Genius of Art have walked together hand in hand. 
For the Goddess of Letters is blind, and only she of 
Art can lend her sight. Calliope sings you of blue 
skies and of floating clouds, of level seas and of high 
mountains, of pasture lands and of vineyards, of forest 
and of flowering meadow, of Nymph and of Naiad, 
of Faun and of Satyr, and your heart may dance in 
answer to her music. But the fancy to which she sings 
is sightless, and can never see the things of which 
she chants. It walks, as it were, with closed eyes 
_ in a flowering garden, hearing the sounds of life 
around, but seeing nothing. 

Then comes my Goddess of Art and takes the 
blind one by the hand. She touches the written 
page with her pencil-wand and, lo! there springs up 
an image of the sky, the clouds, the blue and restless 
sea, the pasture, the woodland, the flower-sprinkled 
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meadow, and all of the super-human and _ infra- 
human beings of Nature that inhabit those lovely 
solitudes. She makes visible to that blind fancy all 
the things of which the other goddess sings, and fancy 
beholds them all as with the sight. 

But this Goddess of Illustration is shy and proud. 
She is surrounded by barriers of difficulties that few 
are able entirely to surmount. 

A multitude stand afar off—%in the outer glades 
and remoter plains — and worship her from a distance. 
But only now and then a single mortal is admitted 
into her inner sanctuary. Albrecht Durer entered 
into the presence of the Divinity, and Hans Hol- 
bein beheld her face. The great nature-worshipper, 
Bewick, sat at her feet, and one or two others have 
gazed upon her countenance, — but how few they 
be! 

The Muses have many gaudy chaplets to offer, 
but I would rather stand myrtle-crowned with that 
little group than to wear a golden fillet and to be lost 
in that other and greater crowd. 

Illustration is the rarest and the most difficult of 
all the Arts, for he who would practise it cannot de- 
pend upon mere craftsmanship alone to produce his 
results. Craftsmanship he must possess, and must 
possess it in a very ample measure. He must bea 
draughtsman, and he should be a colourist; he must 
have a knowledge of tonic values, and a true sense 
of relation and of proportion; composition must be 
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at his command, and a correct instinct for the value 
of lights and darks. 

But let him possess all these desiderata, and let 
him possess them never so completely, he is not yet 
an Illustrator. He has the possibilities of an Illus- 
trator as the “ Red Earth” moulded into the form 
of Adam possessed the possibilities of man. But the 
breath of life is yet to be breathed into his nostrils. 
Into all this mass of technical knowledge there must 
fall that divine spark — what is it — of imagination ? 
— of a larger sympathy? —of humanitarianism ? — 
a spark compounded, perhaps, of all these three, ere 
he may look to be a real Illustrator. 

He must know the men who live in the world 
about him before he may hope to depict their mimic 
images upon the pages of his book; he must under- 
stand with sympathy their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and despairs; he must know how they laugh 
and how they weep before he can paint for you the 
thousand-fold expression of the human countenance 
divine. 

And not human nature alone must he be kin to, 
but also to Nature Divine — the everlasting hills, 
the level plains, the sedgy lowlands, the quiet lake, 
the myriad-tongued forest, the ancient and wrinkled 
ocean, the fruitful orchards and the desolate places of 
the earth —all these things and the teeming life that 
is of them must he know and love, or else he cannot 
tell you of them with his pencil-point. 
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That pencil-point! It must draw for you lines of 
life and not of plumbago. 

And the Illustrator cannot spend weeks and months 
upon his work. His pictures must be made not only 
perfectly but quickly. He must set forth sharply and 
instantly that which he has to say of man and of the 
world of Nature. 

No wonder, then, that there should be so many 
great painters of pictures and so few great Illus- 
trators. 

The art of picture-making is perhaps the oldest of 
the world. Long before man was able to write his 
name with letters, he engraved the picture-story of 
the world and of the life about him upon the faces 
of the everlasting rocks. And from then till now man 
has loved best to draw pictures of the winged thoughts 
that flew throughout the ether of his fancy. 

What are the ruins of Egypt but huge picture- 
books of stone ? 

And did not the ancient monk in his dark and 
lonely cell know that no words could make you see 
his saint or angel so well as the painted picture upon 
the vellum leat ? 

Man loves nothing better than to see a pictured 
image of himself, his world, and his imaginings ; his 
hopes, his aspirations, his desires. 

As it was in the days of ancient Egypt, so is it to- 
day. In those remote days of Isis the engraver carved 
upon stone palaces the pictures of the battles of his 
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kings. To-day the publisher must needs find an 
Illustrator to make pictures of the printed thoughts 
before he sends his book out into the world. 

And now, as never before, the two Divinities walk 
hand in hand, and the Goddess of the picture-book 
illustrates the blind words of the Goddess of Letters. 
In our own country she leads the way, for nowhere 
else are illustrations made so abundantly and so 
beautifully. I sometimes think that we are upon 
the edge of some new era in which the art of beauti- 
fying books with pictures shall suddenly be uplifted 
into a higher and a different plane of excellence ; 
when ornate printed colour and perfect reproduction 
shall truly depict the labour of the patient draughts- 
man who strives so earnestly to beautify the world 
in which he lives, and to lend a grace to the living 
therein. 

Meantime, the only distinctly American Art is to 
be found in the Art of Illustration. 
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Tue doctrine of the survival of the fittest applies 
to books. The loss of a large part of Livy’s “ Pic- 
tured pages,” of many of the greatest of the Greek 
dramas, of the scientific works of Solomon, and of 
other products of the human mind does not invali- 
date this principle. The destruction of the great 
Library at Alexandria, when manuscripts by the 
thousands fed the flames, does not nullify it. Per- 
haps the word “fittest” requires definition. The 
ichthyosaurus and the megatherium may have had 
remarkable docility, but their bulk made them an 
easy prey to their more agile enemies. The under- 
sized prehistoric horse escaped the perils that beset 
more clumsy creatures and evolved into the noble 
steed of to-day. 

Early books had to be laboriously copied by hand, 
and their cost was enormous. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many copies of the Odyssey were 
held in Athens in the time of Pericles, or how large 
was the first edition of Horace’s odes. Horace hap- 
pened to be hand in glove with the great and wealthy 
of his day, and Lucullus, who was rich enough to 
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feast on peacocks’ tongues seven times a week if he so 
wished, undoubtedly ordered a copy even if he cared 
little for poetry. Horace understood the gentle 
art of immortalising his contemporaries, and most of 
those to whom he dedicated his poems were abun- 
dantly able to have copies made for their drawing- 
room tables. Vergil’s A¢neid was a sort of “ Burke’s 
Peerage” for the great Roman familie’, and we know 
how many thousands of sesterces Augustus paid for 
that wonderful prophecy of Tu eris Marcellus, the 
gracious youth whose early death caused all Rome 
to mourn. 

Horace came down to a later generation in several 
copies, while more voluminous and less popular poets, 
existing in slenderer lines or even a single line of de- 
scent, now exist only in name. Popularity then, more 
than now, was the test of survival, the measure of 
fitness. ‘The same was true to a certain extent dur- 
ing the dark ages. Vergil and Aristotle — by some 
curious accident of name, Vergil’s mother Magia 
being indirectly responsible for his fame as a magi- 
cian — were under the especial patronage of the 
pious monks, who delighted to copy their writings 
with exquisite embellishments. Those same pious 
monks were evidently not averse to the convivial 
spirit of Anacreon and of Horace, perhaps finding 
an esoteric, or, as the Persians say, a Sufi meaning in 
it; for how else would their manuscripts be found 
in the libraries of the secluded monasteries ? 
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It was not moral fitness that conduced to the im- 
mortality of books. The smaller the number of 
copies, the greater, of course, were the chances of the 
work perishing. The wonder is that any manuscripts 
at all should have survived the invasions of barbarians, 
the scath of numberless wars, the accidents of con- 
flagration and earthquake. Yet it is true that a book 
has a certain inertia of life that carries it through 
strange mischances. ‘Tamerlane found that it was 
impossible to set the Koran against all the works of 
antiquity. The Inquisition did not succeed in pub- 
licly burning all the treatises which the council put 
on the Index Expurgatorius. One copy at least 
would survive. Thus we have a really marvellous re- 
presentation of the intellect not only of antiquity, 
but also of the dark ages. 

With the invention of printing a somewhat dif- 
ferent measure of fitness began to obtain. The ac- 
tual worth of a work kept it alive. It might be that 
it did not meet with immediate popularity or appre- 
ciation, but even if it at first fell apparently dead from 
the press the day always came, if it had any merit at 
all, when some one discovered it. 

The doctrine that no honest work is lost, even if 
only true since the invention of printing, is a conso- 
lation to the present-day author who feels that he is 
not getting his proper reward, either in fame or in the 
more substantial favours of fortune. If a writer is 
conscious in his own heart that he has done his best, 
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and yet the world allows his book to go unnoticed, 
he has the secret satisfaction open to him of thinking 
that he is ahead of his day and generation, and that 
if he will be patient or will wait for posthumous re- 
cognition, the world will catch up with him. 

We have seen many of these examples of time 
bringing its sweet revenges, many long-forgotten 
poems or treatises coming into notice. Shakespeare 
was misunderstood and laid on the shelf for more 
than acentury. The genius of Keats was recognized 
only by a few in his own lifetime; now copies of 
his poems bring enormous prices. At a recent sale 
in Boston his ‘“ Lamia,” a slender little volume, 
brought nearly four hundred dollars. FitzGerald’s 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” first went into the 
penny-box in front of Quaritch’s shop before it began 
to attract attention to its crystalline poetry and its 
age-satisfying philosophy of fatalism and agnosti- 
cism. It is a sort of miracle that a little pamphlet, 
with a forbidding title and published anonymously, 
should within a few years of its author’s death acquire 
such vogue. But in these days to a large degree, 
and probably always to a certain extent, we find in- 
quisitive persons on the lookout for the curiosities of 
literature — eager to bring the forgotten to light and 
to introduce a “new classic” to an audience more 
teady for it than when it was first created. Fortune, 
true woman that she is, chases on her rolling wheel 
the man that dares to slight her favours. 
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It seems as if there were tides in the popularity of 
great authors. ‘They are for a while read with avid- 
ity; then the moon of fashion changes and they are 
temporarily neglected. Hazlitt was a popular essay- 
ist in his own lifetime. He had no message for the 
last generation, but now he is coming into favour 
again. “Aucassin and Nicolette” was forgotten for 
two hundred years. The memoirs of John Heneage 
Jesse only a short time ago were known chiefly to 
collectors of rare editions. Now Thackeray’s in- 
debtedness to him is fully recognized, and his vol- 
umes are eagerly read. Cooper is coming into note 
again. Walter Scott a few years ago, under the re- 
action towards realism, waned appreciably. 

The search for neglected authors is a sign of the 
times. ‘There are hundreds of scrutinising librarians 
hunting through libraries for stories, poems, or essays 
with the vital spark still smouldering. Every day 
sees the revival of some old masterpiece with a pre- 
face recounting its romantic or pathetic history. Its 
author may have been too little known even to get 
it printed, and the musty yellow and faded manu- 
script is rescued from the oblivion of a country attic. 
I know of an unpublished volume of creditable poems 
that reposed for some time in a waste-paper barrel in 
a crowded cellar. Only a sort of miracle rescued it 
and gave it to the world. It did not set the world 
on fire, but perhaps some day its latent beauties 
may be discovered, and it will be again revived, and 
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receive the deserved appreciation. How many times 
some poem or article in the indiscriminate columns 
of a daily newspaper attracts attention, is copied far 
and wide, and makes the fame of its author. It is 
just as great fame to be remembered for one little 
gem as fora dozen. The authors of the “ Burial of 
Sir John Moore,” of “ Home, Sweet Home,” of 
“ Beautiful Snow,” needed no other seal of immor- 
tality. 

It is interesting to notice how large a number of 
book-revivals are taking place each year. 

The rise of a class of wealthy men of culture, who 
desire to have their libraries unique, is largely respon- 
sible for this reincarnation of half-forgotten poets, nov- 
elists, and dramatists, and undoubtedly, as time goes 
on, the enterprise of the publisher and of societies 
like the Grolier Club, the Rowfant Club, the Caxton 
Club, and of our own Bibliophile Society will un- 
earth many more works that are well worth preserv- 
ing from the all-devouring tooth of Time. Certain 
it is that any book that has genuine merit will not 
be allowed to perish. It will ultimately find its 
audience, “ fit, though few.” 
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Tue Council desires to report to the members that 
the work involved in making a worthy edition of 
Horace has so entirely outgrown the original expec- 
tations that all estimates of time, labour, and expense 
have necessarily been revised. At first it was thought 
that two editors could within a reasonable length of 
time accomplish the work of compiling and editing 
the Horace, by giving it only a portion of their time, 
and that the material could be put into six volumes. 
But for several months four competent scholars have 
been steadily at work on the Bibliophile edition, and 
much still remains to be done. More than three 
hundred editions of Horace, including those with the 
valuable notes and commentaries of Scaliger, Dacier, 
Sanadon, Bentley, Watson, Francis, Duncombe, Dil- 
lenburger, Macleane, Martin, Lytton, Smith, and 
many others, have been consulted and compared. 
Many explanatory notes in Latin, French, and Ger- 
man have been specially translated. For the biblio- 
graphy several hundred interesting title-pages have 
been copied from volumes preserved in various libra- 
ries in London, Paris, and other parts of the world. 
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We have made facsimile reproductions (by helio- 
type process) of two pages of the precious manuscript 
in the British Museum; also facsimile pages from 
the editio princeps, from the first edition with a date, 
the rare first Aldine edition, the first edition in French, 
and many others. The bibliography will contain 
titles printed in thirteen different languages, and will 
be the most comprehensive ever issued on the edi- 
tions of Horace. 

An original introduction to the edition has been 
written by Archbishop Ireland, and will be printed 
in Volume One; together with the famous essay on 
“ Horace and His Translators,” by the late James 
Hannay, and the “ Life of Horace,” by Sir Theodore 
Martin. 

The First Book of Odes, intended originally for 
one volume, has of necessity been put into two vol- 
umes. The Third Book of Odes will likewise 
require two volumes. The Second and Fourth 
Books of Odes and the Book of Epodes, with intro- 
ductions and translations, will each fill a volume. 

The Fourth Book of Odes, fifteen in number, will 
be edited by members of the Society, including the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Dr. Kirby Flower Smith, 
of Johns Hopkins University; Roswell Field, of 
“Chicago Evening Post”; the Hon.. John D. 
Long, Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Professor Theo- 
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dore M. Barber, of Pittsburg; Howard J. Rogers, 
Chief of Department of Education, St. Louis World’s 
Fair Exposition; George Alfred Stringer and the 
Hon. Henry W. Hill, of Buffalo; the Hon. Henry 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis; Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Charles E. Hurd, and Henry H. Harper; all of 
whom have written introductions, selected transla- 
tions (some have used their own versions), and pre- 
pared the material for their respective odes. This 
volume will be distinctly unique, and should add 
greatly to the value of the edition. 

The bibliography has expanded to such propor- 
tions that it requires an entire volume to itself. This, 
with the extra volumes for the First and Third 
Books of Odes, will unavoidably add three vol- 
umes to the set, making nine in all. The work will 
contain two hundred more decorations than the 
original estimate called for, and the extended plans 
make it necessary to increase our paper order fully 
one third. 

Careful experiments have proved the utter inex- 
pediency of printing the Horace in two colours, and 
also the inappropriateness of vellum as a covering. 
No less than forty samples were made before a bind- 
ing was finally adopted. 

Every copy of the Horace was subscribed for 
by members; the only available copies being two 
printed on extra heavy Japanese vellum, which 
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will be sold by auction, one in Boston and one in 
New York. 
The remaining volumes will all be delivered 
together. 
H. H. Harper, 7reasurer. 
By order of the Council. 


Approved by unanimous 
vote at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, held in 
Boston, January 30, 1902. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. This Society shall be called The 
Bibliophile Society. 

Sect. 2. Its object shall be the study and promo- 
tion of the arts pertaining to fine book-making 
and illustrating, and the occasional publication of 
specially designed and illustrated books, for distribu- 
tion among its members at a minimum cost of pro- 
duction. 

ARTICLE II 


ORIGIN AND MEMBERSHIP 


Sect. 1. This Society is founded by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Charles E. Hurd, William D. T. 
Trefry, Henry H. Harper, J. Arnold Farrer, W. P. 
Trent, and John Paul Bocock, who constitute them- 
selves its members, together with others who may be 
elected as hereinafter provided. 
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ARTICLE III 
MEETINGS 


Secr. 1. Annual meetings of The Bibliophile So- 
ciety shall be held on the first Tuesday in January 
of each year at Room 50, Globe Building, Boston, 
Mass., and five (5) members shall constitute a quo- 
rum at all meetings of the Society. 


ARTICLE IV 
GOVERNMENT 


Sect. 1. The government and management of 
this Society is entrusted to the Board of Direc- 
tors, composed of seven of its members, which shall 
be known as the Council, and shall exercise the 
usual powers of a Board of Directors, in accordance 
with the Act under which the Society is incor- 
porated. 

Sect. 2. The Directors named on the certificate 
of incorporation shall hold office until their succes- 
sors shall be elected. There shall be held an annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors on the first Tues- 
day in January of each year, for the purpose of 
transacting such business as may come before the 
Board. At any such meeting, any officer or director 
may be removed from office by a majority vote of 
the Board. 

Sect. 3. Members to fill vacancies in the Board 
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of Directors, in the interim between any two regu- 
lar annual meetings, may be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. They shall hold office until a successor is 
elected. 

Sect. 4. The officers of this Society shall consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Board of Directors. The Secretary and Trea- 
surer shall be chosen by the Society; the President 
and Vice-President shall be chosen by the Council. 


ARTICLE V 


Sect. 1. The Council shall elect annually from 
its own number a President and Vice-President of 
the Society, who shall hold office until their succes- 
sors are elected. 

Sect. 2. The Council shall have power to admit, 
by ballot, candidates for membership in the Society. 
Two ballots cast in the negative shall exclude any 
candidate. 

Sect. 3. The Council shall have power to expel 
or suspend any member of the Society by a majority 
vote, after giving one month’s previous notice in 
writing to such member, setting forth cause for expul- 
sion. 

Sect. 4. The Council shall have power to make 
rules for its own government. 
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ARTICLE VI 
THE PRESIDENT 


Sect. 1. The President shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the Society or of the Council, and in his 
absence, the Vice-President shall preside. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE TREASURER 


Sect. 1. The Treasurer shall collect all initiation 
fees, and shall keep the accounts of the Society. It 
shall be his duty to collect all moneys due the So- 
ciety, and to render at each annual meeting a state- 
ment showing the receipt and expenditure of such; 
and he shall have the custody of the funds and ac- 
counts of the Society, and sign all checks, accept- 
ances, and other obligations issued by the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE SECRETARY 


Sect. 1. The Secretary shall give notice of all 
annual meetings of the Society seven days before 
date of meeting, and shall keep an accurate record 
of the proceedings of such meetings. 
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ARTICLE IX 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sect. 1. Application for membership must be 
submitted to the Society in writing, and passed upon 
by the Council. 

Sect. 2. The membership of this Society shall 
be limited to five hundred members, to which no 
one not having attained majority shall be eligible, 
and it is desired to include in the membership only 
representative people who are interested in limited 
publications and rare books, from the standpoint of 
their true literary and artistic worth; the Society re- 
serving the right to reject any application for membership 
without assigning cause. 

Sect. 3. No act or deed of any officer, member, 
board of selection, or committee of this Society shall 
bind any individual member thereof to any obliga- 
tion without his voluntary acquiescence in writing 
addressed to the Society, and in such case, the amount 
of the obligation shall be stipulated, together with 
the terms of payment. 


ARTICLE X 


ENTRANCE FEE 


Srcr. 1. The entrance fee for each member shall 
be $10.00, which shall be applied in full or in part 
payment for the first of the Society’s publications 
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for which such member shall subscribe. There shall 
be no prescribed annual dues. If payment of the 
entrance fee is not made within thirty days after 
the election of a member, the membership may be 
declared void by the Council. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Sect. 1. The Council may meet at such time 
and place as it may elect. 

Secr. 2. A majority of the Council shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XII 
COMMITTEES 


Sect. 1. The Council shall in itself constitute a 
committee of selection, whose duty it shall be to 
determine upon the advisability of publishing such 
works or editions of works as may be recommended 
to the Society. A majority vote shall govern in all 
cases. 


ARTICLE XIII 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sect. 1. The Society solicits the codperation of 
its members in suggesting and recommending suit- 
able works for publication. All such suggestions 
and recommendations shall be submitted to the 
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Council, who will print a list of the most desirable 
works under consideration, a copy of which list shall 
be mailed to each member of the Society, with the 
request that all members shall indicate their prefer- 
ence of one from among the works suggested (it 
being understood that such act shall in no case be 
construed as an obligation upon the part of the mem- 
ber to subscribe for a copy of such work), and the 
work receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
taken under advisement by the Council, whose duty 
it shall be to ascertain the cost of production, and to 
advise all members of the Society of the name, num- 
ber of volumes, terms of subscription, and cost to 
members of such work; then, if within thirty days 
the Society shall receive a sufficient number of mem- 
bership subscriptions to justify, the work will be 
undertaken, and each member desiring a copy there- 
of will receive an impression number corresponding 
to the order in which the subscription is received 
and recorded. 

Sect. 2. Every edition issued by this Society 
shall be numbered and registered, and in no case may 
the total number of copies issued exceed the enrolled 
membership of the Society, which shall be strictly 
limited to five hundred. 

Sect. 3. No subscription may be received. for 
any publication of the Society later than six months 
following the announcement of such publication, 
except by special permission of the Council, who 
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may at their discretion declare an edition closed 
within thirty days from the date of announcement. 

Sect. 4. In no case shall a copy of any publica- 
tion issued by this Society be offered for sale to a 
non-member until after thirty days from the date of 
sending notice to the members, and then only at a 
minimum advance of twenty-five per cent. over the 
cost to members. The amount realized on subscrip- 
tions from non-members for any work, in excess of 
the cost to members, shall be funded and distributed 
equally among the members who have subscribed 
for such work. Such amount shall be due and pay- 
able not later than sixty days after the Council de- 
clares the edition closed. 


ARTICLE XIV 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION AND BY*LAWS, AND 
PROVISION FOR SUCH OTHER AND FURTHER RULES 
AND REGULATIONS AS ARE NOT PROVIDED FOR IN 
SAME 


Sect. 1. In respect to all questions of construc- 
tion of the constitution and by-laws, the decision of 
the Council shall control and be binding. 

Sect. 2. The Council shall make such other and 
further rules and regulations for the government of 
the Society as in their judgment are required. 
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ROBERT K. COBLE — 
GEORGE M. COIT 
M. DWIGHT COLLIER 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. COLT 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
T. G. CONDON 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN 
MELVIN B. COPELAND 
DR. RICHARD B. COUTANT 
CHARLES H. CRAMP 
WALTER H. CREBER 
J. B. CROMBIE, M. D. 
G. L. CURTIS 
GEORGE W. CURTIS 


WALTER TRACY DANA 
J. H. DAVENPORT, M. D. 
C. E. DAVIS 
FRANK H. DAVIS 
MARY CHENEY DAVIS 
MRS. J. H. DEARBORN 
CHARLES A. DECKER 
CHARLES DEERING 
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MEMBERS 


GEORGE B. DE FOREST 
HORACE E. DEMING 
WILLIAM K. DENISON 
BYRON DEXTER 
W. E. L. DILLAWAY 
JOHN M. DILLON 
THE REV. MORGAN DIX, D. D. 
D. C. DODGE 
THOMAS H. DODGE 
HOWARD I. DOHRMAN 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
E. L. DOUGLAS 
THE REV. GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS, D. D. 
THE HONOURABLE VICTOR J. DOWLING 
TRACY DOWS 
EMANUEL DREIFUS 
GEORGE ALBERT DROVIN 
L. G. DU BOIS 
F. T. DUCHARME 
JOHN L. DUDLEY 
MRS. CHARLES H. DUHME 
C. S. DUNN, M. D. 


STEPHEN C. EARLE 
WILLIAM E. EBERT 
SAMUEL ELLIOTT 
JAMES W. ELLSWORTH 
L. C. ELLSWORTH 
NEWMAN ERB 


J. ARNOLD FARRER 
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MEMBERS 


DANIEL B. FEARING 
WILLIAM F. FEARON 
W. E. FELLOWS, M. D. 
GEORGE P. FIELD 
ROSWELL FIELD 
FREDERICK P. FISH 
LUCIUS G. FISHER 
EDWIN W. FISKE 
WILLIAM PERRY FISKE 
DAVID T. FLEISHER 
EDWIN A. FLEISHER 
GEORGE ELLIOTT FLEMING 
ALLEN M. FLETCHER 
AUSTIN B. FLETCHER 
HENRY FLETCHER 
THE FORBES LIBRARY 
HENRY A. FORCHHEIMER 
ROBERT H. FORDYCE 
E. N. FOSS 
THOMAS POWELL FOWLER 
W. H. FOWLER 
THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM H. FOX 
CHARLES LANG FREER 


THOMAS T. GAFF 
WILLIAM GAMMELL 
JAMES A. GARLAND 

HARRIET E. GARRISON, M. D. 
CHARLES O. GATES 
JAMES GAUNT 
WILLIAM H. GAYLORD 
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MEMBERS 


O. G. GETZEN-DANNER 
HARLEY B. GIBBS 
DANIEL C. GILMAN 
J. E. GILMAN, M. D. 
G. E. GOODSPEED 
THE REVEREND FRANCIS GOODWIN 
JOHN H. GOSS 
WILLIAM H. GOVE 
THE HONOURABLE THOMAS F. GRADY 
BENJAMIN B. GRAHAM 
ALFRED H. GRANGER 
JOHN T. GRANGER 
THE HONOURABLE GEORGE GRAY 
NORMAN D. GRAY 
FRANCIS B. GREENE 
HARRY GREGORY 
RANDOLPH C. GREW 
H. W. GUYER 


DONALD C. HALDEMAN 
FRED R. HALSEY 
B. HOWARD HAMAN 
CHARLES T. HARBECK 
HENRY H. HARPER 
THEODORE L. HARRISON 
GEORGE P. HART 
GALEN C. HARTMAN 
E. ADAMS HARTWELL 
E. H. HARVEY ; 
THE REVEREND FRANCIS M. HARVEY 
MRS. HORATIO HATHAWAY 
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MEMBERS 


WILLIAM F. HAVERMEYER 
ELIZA A. HAYES 
F. R. HAZARD 
CHARLES HEAD 
FRANK J. HECKER 
A. B. HERVEY, PH. D. 
THE HONOURABLE GEORGE A. HIBBARD 
GEORGE HIGGINSON, Jr. 

THE HONOURABLE HENRY WAYLAND HILL 
THE HONOURABLE HENRY HITCHCOCK 
W. L. HODGMAN 
RICHARD M. HOE 
SAMUEL V. HOFFMAN 
FRANCES S. HOLBROOK 
THE HONOURABLE JESSE HOLDOM 
GRAY G. HOLLADAY, M. D. 
DANIEL HENRY HOLMES, M. D. 
JOHN HOMANS, 2p, M. D. 
WILLIAM F. HOPSON 
HENRY RUSSELL HOVEY 
CHARLES H. HOWLAND 
CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
CHARLES A. HOYT 
THOMAS H. HOYT 
Ww. P. HUBBARD 
CONSTANCE McCALMONT HUMPHREY 
THOMAS HUNT 
CHARLES E. HURD 
THEODORE C. HURD 
CHARLES H. HUTCHINSON 
MRS. THOMAS W. HYDE 
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MEMBERS 
ARTHUR INGRAHAM 


SAMUEL F. JACKSON 
WILLIAM JACKSON 
NEWELL SILL JENKINS, M. D., DRESDEN 
MISS NORA C. JENKINS, PARIS 
W. F. JOHNSON 
J. LEVERING JONES 
NATHANIEL P. JONES 


Ss. H. KAUFFMAN 
EDWARD G. KENNEDY 
A. P. KETCHUM 
STUART R. KNOTT 
DANIEL S$. KNOWLTON 


CHARLES E. LADD 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. LAMPRECHT 
MARTHA P. LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE 
RICHARD HOE LAWRENCE 
WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE 
HENRY LEAR 
BELA P. LEARNED 
WALTER LEARNED 
WILLIAM T. LEARNED, M. D. 
FREDERICK W. LEHMANN . 
CAPTAIN W. P. C. LETHBRIDGE, TAUNTON, 
ENGLAND 
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CARRIE REED LIBBEY 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
ISAAC H. LIONBERGER 
GEORGE B. LIVERMORE 
THE HONOURABLE HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
U. S. SENATOR 


THE HONOURABLE JOHN D. LONG, 
SECRETARY OF THE U. S. Navy 
EVERETT EDWARD LORD 

P. LORILLARD, Jr. 
THORNTON) Roe LOTHROP 
R. P. LOUNSBERY 
CW, LUCE 
THEODORE LYMAN 
JOHN K. LYON 


GEORGE A. MACBETH 
HUGO S. MACK 
CHARLES W. MACKEY 
CHARLES E. MACKINTOSH 
MISS MINNIE LOUISE MACLEAN, PARIS 
JOHN MACLEAN MAGIE 
HOWARD MANSFIELD 
GUILFORD L. MARBLE 
THEODORE MARBURG 
EDWARD S. MARSH 
HOWARD MARSTON 
ARTHUR A. MAXWELL 
ROBERT MAXWELL 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 
THE HONOURABLE SAMUEL W. McCALL 
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MEMBERS 


THOMAS M. McILVAINE 
T. H. B. MCKNIGHT 
S. W. MCMUNN 
JULIAN A. MEAD, M. D. 
THEODORE MEAD, M. D. 
WILSON LEROY MEAD 
C. S. MELLEN 
F. A. MERRICK 
GEORGE MERRYWEATHER 
THE REVEREND HENRY A. METCALF 
AUGUSTUS 5S. MILLER 
CYRUS C. MILLER 
DEWITT MILLER 
HOFFMAN MILLER 
O. A. MILLER 
THE HONOURABLE M. A. MONTGOMERY 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
CHARLES J. MORSE 
THE HONOURABLE J. STERLING MORTON 
THEODORE W. MOSES 
THOMAS H. MURRAY 
GEORGE H. MYERS 


HOWARD STOUT NEILSON, M. D. 
WILLIAM NELSON 
LOUIS F. NEWMAN 
WILLIAM W. NOBLE 
ELIOT NORTON 


C. J. OBERMAYER 
M. T. J. OCHS 
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MEMBERS 
JAMES A. O’REILLY 


FREDERICK H. PAGE 
NATHANIEL PAINE 
ROBERT T. PAINE, 2p 
J. V. PAINTER 
ELISHA L. PALMER 
CHARLES WALLINGFORD PARKER 
ARTHUR J. PARSONS 
DR. HARRY S. PARSONS 
THOMAS G. PATTEN 
THOMAS PATTERSON 
ANNA P. PEABODY 
F. 6 PEABODY 
THE HONOURABLE GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
U. S. SENATOR 
JOHN I. PERKINS 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, Jr. 
FREDERICK BARR PERRY 
HENRIK G. PETERSON, M. D. 
THE HONOURABLE J. W. PETTENGILL 
HANNAH ADAMS PFAFF 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS 
MARY G. PICKERING 
CHARLES F. PIDGIN 
WILLIAM T. PITT 
HERBERT M. PLIMPTON 
HELEN S. POLLARD 
HENRY W. POOR 
ALFRED A. POPE 
RAYMOND H. PRICE 
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MEMBERS 


B. L. PRIDDIE 
HOWARD PYLE 


MILTON RATHBUN 
LYDIA P. RAY 
DR. CHARLES H. RECKEFUS, Jr. 
WILLIAM HOWELL REED 
THE HONOURABLE WHITELAW REID 
E. P. RIPLEY 
A. C. RISDON 
EDWARD C. ROBINSON 
EMMA DUER ROGERS 
HOWARD J. ROGERS 
FREDERIC P. ROOT 
LEO ROSETT 
FRANK RUDD 
JOHN RUNNETTE 
CHARLES A. RUSSELL 
R. H. RUSSELL 


DEAN SAGE 
C. E. SANBORN 
GEORGE P. SANBORN 
F. LEROY SATTERLEE, M. D. 
ROGER L. SCAIFE 
MRS. JOHN H. SCOVILLE 
HENRY T. SCUDDER 
GEORGE O. SEARS 
SAMUEL SEMPLE 
WARREN I. SEYMOUR 
JACOB H. SHAFFER 
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MEMBERS 


HENRY Ss. SHAW 
ROBERT G. SHAW 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 
W. H. SHIRCLIFF 
C. P. SIMMONS 
PARKE E. SIMMONS 
HENRY T. SIMON 
FREDERICK W. SKIFF 
ABBOTT E. SLADE 
A. A. L. SMITH 
PHILIP SHERWOOD SMITH 
THE HONOURABLE T. GUILFORD SMITH 
W. WHEELER SMITH 
ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
HARRY D. SPEARS 
CHARLES E. SPEER 
THE HONOURABLE FRED S. SPIEGEL 
MRS. A. A. SPRAGUE 
THEOPHILUS SPROULL 
FRANCIS M. STANWOOD 
CHARLES R. STARK 
THEODORE B. STARR 
H. C. STATZELL 
HENRY §. STERNBERGER 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
JOHN L. STETTINIUS 
J. TYLER STEVENS 
H. D. STICHTER, M. D. 
CHARLES F. STONE 
WILLIAM E. STONE 
JOSEPH L. STRAUS 
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MEMBERS 


N. G. STRIEN 
GEORGE ALFRED STRINGER 
MICHAEL F, SULLIVAN 
MRS. JANE PARSONS SWAN 
THOMAS DEAN SWIFT 


GEORGE A. TABER, M. D. 
JOHN F. TALMAGE 
HENRY F. TAPLEY 

DUDLEY TENNEY, D. D. S. 
N. TOWNSEND THAYER 
S. VAN RENSSELAER THAYER 
HENRY T. THOMAS 
RICHARD S. THOMAS 
WILLIAM H. THOMMEN 
A. THOMPSON 
GEORGE G. THOMPSON, Jr. 
SAMUEL THORNE 
GEORGE M. THORNTON 
JAMES THORPE 
MARY D. THURSTON 
JOHN I. TILNEY 
JAMES TIMPSON 
JOHN C. TOMLINSON 
HAMILTON B. TOMPKINS 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
SPENCER TRASK 
WILLIAM D. T. TREFRY 
PROFESSOR W. P. TRENT 
H. H. TRICE 
THE HONOURABLE CHARLES H. TRUAX 
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MEMBERS 


A. J. TULLOCK 
CE CUT ELy 
WILLIAM D. TYNDALL 


GEORGE W. VANDERBILT 
E. H. VAUGHAN 
JOHN D. W. VEEDER 


G. W. WAGONER, M. D. 
JOSEPHINE WALLACE 
ERNEST H. WANDS 
J. G. WARD 
JOHN WARDLOW 
THE REV. EDWARD WALPOLE WARREN, D. D. 
JAMES B. WASSON 
LOUIS ARTHUR WATRES 
W. H. WATSON, M. D. 
W. IRVING WAY 
FREDERICK S. WEBBER 
FREDERICK M. WEED 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 
MRS, GEORGE F. WELD 
EVERT JANSEN WENDELL 
CHARLES A. WEST 
GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
FRANK H. WHEELER, M. D. 
H. WARREN WHITE, M. D. 
STANFORD WHITE 
THE HONOURABLE J. W. N. WHITECOTTON 
MILTON B. WHITNEY 
MRS. J. H. WHITTEMORE 
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MEMBERS 


ANDREW R. WIGHT 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, Jr. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M. D. 

OSCAR C. WILLIAMS 

JAMES WILLS 
CHARLES R. WILSON 
EDGAR V. WILSON 
FRANCIS WILSON 
HENRY R. WILSON 
MEDFORD B. WILSON 
THOMAS HUNTER WILSON 
MARGARET A. WINANS 
C. E. S. WOOD 
JOHN S. WOOD, M. D. 

EDWARD A. WOODS 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD 

E. G. WOODWARD 

FRANK H. WRIGHT 

O. C. WYMAN 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ELBERT A. YOUNG 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 


CLARENCE CARY 
CARL H. HEINTZEMANN 
ARTHUR V. NUNNALLY 
THE HONOURABLE L. R. WATTS 
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DECEASED MEMBERS 


JAMES HALE BATES, NEW YORK 
HENRY W. CRAMP, PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT E. HOPKINS, NEW YORK 
GEORGE A. MADILL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The annual meeting of The Bibliophile Society was held 
in Boston ‘fanuary 30,1902. The reports of the Coun- 
cil and the Treasurer were read and approved. On 
motion made by the Hon. Thomas F. Grady, of New 
York, the officers and council were reélected for another 
year. 
The Second Year Book of The Bibliophile Society, to 
be issued at the end of the year 1902, will contain a 
full financial statement. 
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